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Memorabilia. 








PRESS at the coronation is an interesting 
subject; perhaps not all of our readers 
have considered how the question might affect 
the Quaker representative bidden to attend at 
Westminster Abbey. After some communica- 
tion with the Earl Marshal’s office, the matter 
came up for discussion at a Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, and the Clerk of the Meeting, as re- 
sult of the discussion, sent the following letter, 
which we take from the Friend—23rd 4th Mo. 
—to the Earl Marshal: 


The Society of Friends has throughout its his- 
tory maintained a testimony for simplicity of 
dress. This has been recognised by the ing 8 

redecessors on various occasions, notably the 
ast two Coronations when our representative 
appeared in normal evening dress. You say in 
your letter of 10th March that in 1911 no alter- 
native dress existed and that it has been 
specially designed to meet exceptional cases. 
Our objection is not to the details of the cos- 
tume, but to the fact that a specific costume is 
required before our representative is welcome at 
the Ceremony. Our difficulty is aggravated by 
the fact that exceptions are being made in 
certain cases but not to ourselves and, we under- 
stand to representatives of other Religious 
Bodies. : y 

We trust the objection felt by the Society of 
Friends will not be regarded as frivolous, or 
that it will be understood to imply any dis- 
courtesy on our part. We believe that courtesy 
is a question of mind and heart and not one 
of costume, and we have always sought to bear 
our witness to the inward and spiritual rather 
the outward and material. 

If the regulations of the Ceremony do not 
permit of representatives of Religious Bodies 
such as ourselves being present in normal dress, 
it will be to us a matter of regret, but it will 
In no way alter our prayers ai the time of the 
Coronation that the King’s Reign may be 
blessed of God. 





An invitation to the coronation was, in 
accordance with the views of the letter, re- 
fused ; but the Earl Marshal, having put the 
matter before the King, wrote personally to 
the Friends’ representative to say His 
Majesty would consent to his attending in 
evening dress; upon which the invitation was 
accepted. 


E are glad to call attention to a brochure 
we received the other day from its com- 
piler, Mr. E, A. B. Barnard, entitled ‘ Old 
Evesham and District’ (W. H. Smith, Ltd., 
Journal Press, Swan Lane, Evesham, 2s. 6d.). 
This is a Handlist of original articles and 
notes which have appeared in the antiquarian 
column of the Evesham Journal from July 27, 
1912, to July 25, 1936. The antiquarian 
column—its instigator was Mr. Barnard him- 
self, who has also been continuously its editor 
—has appeared week by week with practically 
no interruption since its start, saving only 
for three and a half years during the war. 
At the time when the introduction was bein 
written it had arrived at its one p wtlaaran 
two hundredth and fiftieth appearance, and 
its friends claim this as a ‘‘ world’s record ”’ 
for a weekly antiquarian column. Selected 
papers and notes from it have been put 
together in three volumes which cover suc- 
cessively the years from 1905 to 1912, under 
the title ‘Evesham and Four Shires Notes 
and Queries.’ These comprise the best, but 
not the whole, of the contributions. The 
Handlist now before us is not a selection but 
a record of the entire contents of the column 
within the dates given. The first division 
gives all the articles and notes up to the tem- 
porary cessation due to the war; the second 
all those from resumption on 3 Jan., 1920— 
with a new heading, ‘Old Days in and 
around Evesham ’—to 25 July, 1936. In 
each there are two alphabets, one setting out 
contributions by Mr. Barnard, the other the 
articles and notes by various contributors, an 
arrangement which, since the other contribu- 
tors are not very numerous, serves more or 
less the purpose of an authors’ index. A 
glance at the pages reveals the range of the 
information offered; of its quality students 
are already aware. It was an _ excellent 
thought to provide this ready means of get- 
ting at any information desired. We observe 
that the edition is limited to 100. 


{)UR correspondent Dr. F. W. Cock, F.S.A., 

has sent us a reprint from Archaeologia 
Cantiana, vol. xlviii. of Letters from his 
Scrap-book. These are chiefly the writing of 
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Kentish historians, but the first of them is 
from Ann Dering, second wife of Sir Edward 
Dering, who died in 1628 at the age of twenty- 
three. The letter—since it mentions a step- 
son who died in 1624—must have been written 
when Ann was not more than nineteen. A 
facsimile shows the large careful Italian 
script, with erasures and mis-spellings — 
‘thinking y® dayes to goe sloly away tell 1 
see you.”’ She wants canvas and crewel 
thread, but she also attends to business, re- 
porting on a chance of someone to hire a house 
and land in which Sir Edward is interested. 
The next letter is from the Rev. Samuel 
Denne, antiquary, written in 1777 to his 
brother’s wife—jocund and clerically gossipy. 
There follows correspondence of the 1790's 
between William Boys, Thomas Pennant and 
Edward Hasted, concerning the troubles in 
which at that time the unlucky historian of 
Kent was involved. Hasted, writing to Pen- 
nant, gives his address as ‘*‘ King’s College, 
St. George’s Fields ’’—the polite description, 
Dr. Cock tells us, of the King’s Bench 
Debtors’ Prison. Then, in 1835, we have the 
Rev. Thomas Streatfeild writing to John 
Russell Smith a letter which the collector of 
MSS. and other antiquities will read with 
fraternal sympathy: Streatfeild must keep 
out of the way of temptation—‘ I OuGHT NoT 
to devote the large sums to my pursuit which 
I do ’’—yet the collections which Smith pro- 
poses to bring to him, though he has not 
much confidence in them, he would neverthe- 
less like to see, might even give SOMETHING 
for—and yet it would hardly be worth 
Smith’s while to bring them. The brochure, 
it will be seen, presents a group of letters 
very pleasant in themselves; and Dr. Cock 
provides them with genial and informing 
notes. 


A COLLECTION of private letters giving 
account of coronations would make amus- 
ing reading and illustrate, too, both changes 
of manners, and the manners and ways which 
are unchanging. An _ outstandingly good 
member of such a collection would be the 
account of Queen Victoria’s coronation which 
is given the first place in the May Cornhill, 
written by Miss Fanny Beaty-Pownall, then 
a young woman of twenty-eight, and contri- 
buted by her daughter. The writer saw the 
proceedings from an excellent place in the 
north transept gallery of the Abbey; though 
the act of crowning was obliterated by a 
pillar, the ‘‘ many other ceremonies’’ and 
the homage were within her sight. Evi- 
dently she had not been prepared, as the 








whole public has been prepared for the com- 
ing coronation, to understand what was going 
forward; the scene in its external magnifi- 
cence (particularly the magnificence of ladies’ 
attire), the struggle to get to the Abbey, to 
get on to the leads when the service was over 
to see the procession to the palace, and fin- 
ally, to get home again, make a large part 
of the long narrative, which is graphic and 
spirited and throughout pleasantly frivolous, 
Mr. Osbert Lancaster contributes a transla- 
tion of some highly interesting letters of 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, sub- 
sequently King of the Belgians, to his sister 
the Grafin Mensdorff-Pouilly. _ They belong 
to the time when, as husband of Princess 
Charlotte, the Prince was living at Clare- 
mont. (By the way, the translation offered 
for his quotation of ‘‘ Mit Gott im Himmel 
hadere nicht ”’ is rather sadly mistaken). A 
study of Rome in 1937, by Sir Charles Petrie, 
is an article worth noting. 


N the American Review for March of this 
year will be found an article by Mr. 
Graham Carey on the late Arthur J. Penty, 
who died suddenly last January. Arthur 
Penty’s thought and work, independent and 
original, aroused a good deal of criticism. 
He helieved that in their use of Guilds—and 
not in that alone—the Middle Ages were 
carrying out what was a good “‘ basic idea” 
to which a return might profitably be made; 
that separation of economic production and 
art is mark of some unhealthiness in a com- 
munity ; that machinery and money, in them- 
selves things indifferent or even profitable, 
are, when abused, enormous evils. Argu- 
ments and endeavours running on such lines 
lend themselves easily to cheap  counter- 
arguments and accusations of mediaevalism. 


A LEAFLET—giving photograph, descrip- 

tion and general particulars, local map, 
and directions how to get to them—is now 
being circulated by the three houses of literary 
interest in London which, by way of being 
museums, are open to the public: Keats 
House (Keats Grove, Hampstead), Dickens 
House (48, Doughty Street, W.C.1), and Dr. 
Johnson’s House (17, Gough Square, Fleet 
Street). This is an excellent idea, well 
carried out, and we are glad to bring the 
leaflet to the notice of our readers. We are 
indebted for it to Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, 
the Borough Librarian of Hampstead (Cen- 


tral Library, Finchley Road, N.W.3), from 


whom, or from any of the houses in question, 
copies of the leaflet may be obtained. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FOUR WESTMINSTER WILLS. 
ECENTLY there came into my hands (via 
Messrs. Sotheby and Co. and the enter- 
prising bookseller of Bromley, Mr. G. H. 
Last), certain original wills. Their dates 
ranged from 1588 to 1637. Of the majority of 
these wills there are copies in the registers at 
Somerset House. The originals, therefore, 
though of much interest, do not furnish new 
information. But of three, though the fact 
that they were proved is recorded, no copies 
have been discovered. Of one, it appears, no 
record remains. These last four wills are 
being printed by Mr. Hughes Clarke in forth- 
coming issues of Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica. 

Wills may disappear, or be lost, for various 
reasons. In Dickens’ Household Words for 
the year 1850, under the title of “ The Doom 
of English Wills,’ lamentable tales were told 
of the mutilation and destruction of these 
documents. Here, for instance, is one purple 
passage : 


Under a broken roof, and a ceiling being 
unplastered in huge patches by time and rain, 
in the top room lie—or, more correctly, rot— 
the wills of the Archdeaconry of Blowe, a 
“Peculiar ” of the diocese. The papers below 
stairs are merely worm-eaten, spider-woven, 
dusty, ill-arranged; but compared with those 
which Mr. Wallace now sees—and smells—are 
in fastidious, glass-case order. After dodging 
the raindrops which filter through the ceiling, 
down among the solemn injunctions of the 
dead, Mr. Wallace is able to examine one or 
two bundles. Mildew and rot are so omnipotent 
in this damp depository, that the shelves have, 
in same places, broken and crumbled away. 
A moment’s comparison between the relative 
powers of wood and paper, in resisting water, 
will give a vivid idea of the condition of the 
wills in this Archidiaconal showerbath. The 
corners of most of the piles are as thoroughly 
rounded off as if a populous colony of water-rats 
(the ordinary species could not have existed 
there) had been dining off them since the days 
of King Stephen. Others are testamentary 
agglomerations, soddened into pulp—totally 
illegible and inseparable; having been con- 
verted by age, much rain, and inordinate 
neglect. into post-mortem papier maché. All 
these are original wills. : 


In a volume of wills published by the 


Surtees Society in 1835 it is stated that there 
are frequent chasms in the Registry of the 





Diocese of Durham, caused by time or neglect. 
It is alleged that a Registrar of the Court, 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
‘ was in the habit of lighting his pipe with 
the wills under his charge and of glorying in 
the deed. ‘ Here goes the testator ’ was his 
usual exclamation when he was so employed.’’ 
At Taunton there is a thin volume of 
transcripts of old wills. The sheets were 
rescued from a butcher’s shop at Wells where 
they were being used to wrap up the goods 
sold. (G. W. Marshall’s ‘ Handbook to the 
Ancient Courts of Probate.’) 

In the recently discovered poem, ‘ Mum 
and the Soothsegger ’ (probably written about 
1403), there is a section telling how wills are 
hidden away as soon as they are proved. As 
the Editors say by way of summary: ‘‘ When 
the fees are received the clerks throw the will 
into a chest and do not let it be copied (of 
course for a bribe).’’ 

John Stow, John Weever and Jeremy 
Taylor all allude to this old proverb :— 


Women be forgetful, children be unkind, 
ixecutors be covetous, and take what a { 
nd. 
If any body ask where the dead’s goods became, 
They answer, So God help me and holydom, 
He died a poor man. 

The wills now brought to light were proved 
in the ‘‘ Royal Peculiar Court of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster.’’ In a prefatory 
Note to Mr. A. M. Burke’s ‘ Memorials of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster,’ Dr. 
Hensley Henson (sometime Rector) remarks : 
‘* Situated at the very centre of the national 
life, St. Margaret’s could not fail to have 
a specially interesting history, and this 
history is expressed in a noble series of docu- 
ments, mostly unpublished.”” In another 
valuable work, ‘ Indexes to the Ancient Testa- 
mentary Records of Westminster,’ Mr. Burke 
says that, with a few exceptions, ‘‘ there are 
no filed (i.e. original) wills of date anterior 
to 1660”’’ in this Court. Here at last are a 
few of these lost originals. How it has hap- 
pened that these particular wills, covering 
half a century, were brought together, and 
have been kept together, for over 300 years, 
is a puzzling problem. 

The testators of the four wills hitherto 
apparently unknown are :—Joan Irish, 1611; 
Richard Gye, 1611; Robert Hales, 1617; Dr. 
John Maccullo, 1622. 

No reference to the will of Joan Irish can 
be found in the Indexes of the London Courts. 
The other wills are recorded as having been 
proved at Westminster. Now between 1610 
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and 1622 there is a lamentable lacuna in the 
registered wills of the Westminster Court. 
Burke makes no comment on this lacuna. 
The four wills which are the subject of this 
article ali fall within that period. So that 
the mystery which attaches to these particular 
wills attaches likewise to many more. 


The will of Joan Irish was made on 6 May, 
1611. She describes herself as a widow, of 
the parish of St. Margaret’s. (She was 
apparently the relict of James Irish, serjeant 
of the King’s Larder). Richard Manley, 
Esquire, is sole executor and _ residuary 
legatee. Amongst various articles excepted 
from the residue are ‘‘ my great standing cupp 
and my guilte tankard’’ which she gives to 
her godson George Manley, and the “ great 
bible ’’ which she bequeaths to her servant 
Francis Hancocke. 


Richard Gye’s will is dated 30 Aug., 1611. 
He is described as a baker of the City of West- 
minster. He makes his will 

Calling to my remembrance the mortality 
and uncertainty of this mutable world, and 
that it appertaineth to every Christian before 
they depart this transitory life as nigh as God 
shall give them grace to set in due order the 
worldly things committed to their charge and 
as much as in them is to foresee that after their 
death no controversy suit strife or trouble do 
ensue for the same: And to the end that no 
worldly thing may trouble my mind to the 
hindrance of my quiet departure from out of 
this life at what time soever it shall please 
God to call me. 

One of the witnesses (a fine signature) is 
Thomas Collins, who wrote the will. It will 
be remembered that Shakespeare’s will was 
drawn up and witnessed by Francis Collins, 
the Warwickshire solicitor. 

The will of Robert Hales is dated 16 Dec., 
1616. He was a yeoman, dwelling with ‘‘ one 
Hill ’’ in a house in Kingstreet, Westminster, 
held on lease from ‘‘one Conery Wallis, 
widow.’’ His body “‘ being of the mass and 
substance of the earth ’’ he commits, ‘‘ to be 
buried on the north side in the parish 
Church of St. Margaret, Westminster.’’ He 
gives 
to the preacher that shall make a sermon at 
my burial ten shillings. And to threescore 
poor women of this parish twenty shillings and 
to twenty poor men which have been house- 
holders and are decayed twenty shillings to be 
equally divided. And to the rest of the poor 
of this parish forty shillings in bread. And 
to four men which shall bear my corpse to the 
Church two shillings apiece. 

He was buried on 20 Nov., 1617: (Registers of 
St. Margaret’s). 








——.. 


Dr. John Maccullo, who died at the age of 
forty-six, was a native of Edinburgh (Munk’s 
‘ Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London ’). He was admitted a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians 25 June, 1621, 
being physician-in-ordinary to King James, 
He died in 1622. A monument, bearing a 
Latin inscription of some length, was erected 
in St. Margaret’s. There he is described as 
‘*Scoto Britannus’’ and ‘‘ medicorum gyi 
saeculi Aesculapius.’”’ He wrote ‘ Latria 
Chymica exemplo therapeiae Luis Venereae 
illustrata ’ of which book the British Museum 
has no copy. 

His will was made 28 Aug., 1622, when he 
was ‘‘sick of body.’’ His signature confirms 
this description. He was buried 6 Sept. He 
gives to his loving brother James the baronry 
of Miretown in Scotland. He entreats his 
“loving friend Sir George Abercromby, 
knight, servant of His Majesty, to be over- 
seer’’ of his will. He refers (not by name 
alas!) to 300 books, and disposes of ‘‘ two 
guilded pistolles and one pistoll unguilded, 
one rapyer and dagger, and one maile coate,” 
He desires that his body be buried in 
Christian burial in the parish Church of St. 
Margaret. He trusts assuredly “ after this 
life ended to have fruition of eternal life.” 
(Thus from the grave the doctor rebukes those 
who debase and degrade the beautiful word 
‘‘ fruition ’’ by the degenerate use on which 
comment was made in The Times Literary 


Supplement of Jan. 10, 1935). 
E. Vine Hatt. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 
(See ante p. 292). 


BeaB_e (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 985 (2) 
(cf. Bable). 


Beatknap. See Belknap. 

Beatup (Sussex, XIX century), Sheila 
| Kaye Smith, ‘ Sussex Gorse.’ 

- Beernup (Lancaster, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
( 952 (18). 

Beawsyrnc (Somerset, 1553-5), E.C.P. 
{1382 /67). 

| Bewsnyy (Wilts. or Dorset, 1493-1500), 

E.C.P. 185 (40). 

BepioE (Ireland and Gloucester, 1634 
1680), D.N.B.). 

Beetuur. See Beatup. 


Brcerr (Notts, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1334 (19). 
Beten (Chester, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1111 (48). 
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BexitHa (Bucks, 1650), Lipscombe, ‘ Bucks,’ 
iv. 604. 

Bevknap, BeaLKNaP (before 1400), ‘ D.N.B. 
(Norman? cf. Belas Knapp in Charlton 
Abbots, Co. Gloucester), 

BENCELEN, BEensiy 1533-8), 
\E.C.P. 735 (17). 

) BENSLYNG (Norfolk, 1544-7),E.C.P. 1102 

15). 

a (Gloucester, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1199 (20). 

) 


(Norfolk, 


(Suffolk, 
(50). 


1555-1558),  E.C.P. 


(Norfolk, 1670), ‘ D.N.B.’ 


BenDISHDP 





(= Benedict ?) 
Bennor (Lincoln, 1538-1544), 959 
(26). 
BenDERSLANTE (Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
976 (56). 
BENGE 


E.C.P. 


(Kent, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1291 (35). 
(Sussex, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1319 (31). 
Bencer (Wilts, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1132 (21). 
(Place-rname from  Bengeworth, Co. 
Worcester ?) 
Beryrr (Essex, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1378 (25). 
Beryitut (Devon, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1304 (39). 
BeryMewt (Suffolk, 1547-1551), B.C.P. 1195 | 
(35), } 
Bestey (Notts, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 737 (30). | 
( = beast-hay ?) 
Bereryn (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 947 | 
27 i 





Betrere (Devon, 1553-8), E.C.P. 31 (34). 
Berytt (Huntingdon, 1533-8), E.C.P. 858 
(33). 
(From locality probably not Ab-Ithell. 
97. Diminutive of Beat ?) 
Bevxuam (Salop, 1252), L.T.R. Memoranda 
Rolls, 27, m. 15, twenty-first entry from foot. | 
Bevicote (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 683 (8). 
(Place-name = Beffa’s cot? So Duignan’s 
‘Staffordshire Place-Names,’ s.v. ‘ Bef- 
cott.’ But would not this give Beffan- | 
cote, and thence Bencot ?) 
BewsHyn. See Beawshing. 
Bianney (Salop, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1405 (42). 
( = Blaney, or a place-name from Welsh 
Blaenau ?) 
Bieste (Stafford, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1106 (34). 
BLewicke (Cambridge, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1193 (35). 
Buots 
Boyce 


\ London Directory, 1924. 


(From pronunciation probably not the 
French place-name). 

Bioson (Rutland, 1515-8), E.C.P. 388 (36). 

on (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1047 





Biyotr (Essex, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1102 (26). 
(Diminutive of Bly ?). 

Biysue (Herts, 1533-8), E.C.P. 737 (9). 
(= Bliss?) 

Bocuett (Gloucester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 853 


(19). 
(= Buckell ?) 
Boaeas, Bocas (London, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
736 (24), 741 (38). 
(= Boggis). 
( Borpett (Chester, 1396), Chester Inquisi- 
tions 3 (16), 20 Richard II (12). 
Boypett, Le (Chester, 1421-2), Chester 
Inquisitions 3 (20), 20 Henry VI. (11). 
(Barber derives this from Bootle in 
Lancashire, which is more probable than 
Harrison’s German derivation. But will 
it apply to E.C.P. 1370 (10) which is 
Somerset, 1553-5 ?) 
Bortte. See Boyle. 
Botpero, Botprowe. See Baldero. 
Botpey (London, 1504-1515), E.C.P. 279 
(93). 
Botnest (Herts, 
(32). 
(Place-name 
ford.) 
Bottenore (Kent, 1431-1463), E.C.P. 10 
(131). 
Boope (Chester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1310 (29). 
(= Booth, or from personal name Bodo ?) 


1538-1544), E.C.P. 953 


from Bolnhurst, Co. Bed- 


E.C.P. 


(Northants, 1431-1473), 


E.C.P. 1379 


Borsop (Cornwall, 1273-4), Chancery 
Criminal Inquisitions 12 (20). 
Bory (Southampton, 1538-1544), 
937 (28). 

(= Bury). 

Bosom, Boson 
E.C.P. 11 (263). 

Boutster (Kent, 1553-1555), 

(18). 
| Boutcer, London Directory, 1932. 

(= Bolger ?) 

Bourcuier (peerage). (Query — French 
boucher, misspelt owing to a false deriva- 
tion from bourg ?) 

, Bowoxe (Cumberland, 1553-5), Court of 
Requests 23 (79). 
' Bowack (London, 1737), D.N.B. 

Bowsett (London, 1509-1547), E.C.P. 1501 
(38). 

(Place-name from Box Hill? Cf. Gowsell 
from Goxhill.) 

Boype.u. See Boidell. 

Boyte (Hereford, 1544-1547), E.C.P. 1099 

(38). 
Bortte (Hants, 1544-1547), E.C.P. 
(25). 


| 


1099 
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(This can hardly be Irish. Query —a 
form of Bull? Cf. ‘‘moyle”’ for 
‘ mule ’’.) 


Boyt (London, 1509-1547), E.C.P. 285 (22). 
BracHe (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1038 
(43). 
(Nickname from a dog ?) 
BraGeyn (Devon, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1372 (8). 
BramoweE (York, 1486-1515), E.C.P. 120 
(56). 
| Brancu (U.S.A., 1861), Bowditch’s Suffolk 
J Surnames, 
| BrauncHe (Kent ?, 
6 (143). 
BranpDtynG (Northumberland, 1515-1518), 
E.C.P. 389 (32). 
Bratt (Stafford, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1290 (40). 
Bravery (Seaford, Co. Sussex, 1931), per- 
sonal observation. 
BraYMONGER (London, 
875 (53). 
BREMNER, sometimes = 
Bremen. Family tradition. 
Brewitt (Notts, 1807), family tradition. 
(= Browett ?) 
Brocas (Hants, 1326), Burrows’s ‘ 
of Brocas.’ 
(Place-name from Gascony). 


1391-1253), E.C.P. 


1533-8), E.C.P. 


inhabitant of 


Family 


J. B. WaLtis CHAPMAN. 
(To be continued.) 


POE AND ASH UPSON, 


PLEASANT incident in the life of Edgar 
Poe has recently been brought to my 
attention by Mrs. Florence E. D. Muzzy, of 
New York, who tells me from family tradition 
of the poet’s acquaintance with her mother’s 
brother, Ash Upson. This gentleman as a boy 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age came from 
his home in New Haven, Connecticut, to the 
City of New York, and became a_ printer’s 
devil in a publishing office where Poe worked. 
On one occasion the boy was taken ill, and as 
he told it, ‘‘ lay around ”’ all one day on the 
office table. That evening Poe took the home- 
sick boy to the boat and sent him home to his 
mother in New Haven. 

Mr. Upson was always exceedingly proud of 
his association with Poe and told the story to 
his friends and family frequently during a 
long life, but—partly because his life was lived 
principally at a distance from literary 
centres—it seems not to have been recorded in 
print before, or at least not where it has been 
picked up by the biographers with whose work 
I am familiar. As Mr. Upson seems to have 
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regarded the action as one of marked kind- 
ness, I incline to believe that the office must 
have been that of the Broadway Journal, 
where Poe was in command, in 1845. The 
probable date is 1844 or 1845 (to judge from 
Upson’s age) and Poe was on the New York 
Evening Mirror before going to the paper 
which afterwards became his own, but he was 
not editor. Poe is known to have been a 
friendly man to work for; while editor of 
Graham's Magazine, in 1841, he gave the 
office-boy the original MS, of his ‘ Murders in 
the Rue Morgue.’ A new and pleasant inci- 
dent in his life of the kind recorded is, how- 
ever, a welcome discovery. Mrs. Muzzy has 
shown a draft of this paper to her brother 
whose recollections coincide with hers, and has 
incidentally supplied me with a few facts 
about her uncle’s life, since she suggests that 
his sturdy character even as a boy may have 
attracted Poe. 

Marshall Ashmun Upson, born about 1830 
at New Haven, Conn., died in 1894 at 
Uvalde, Texas. As a young man (some time 
after knowing Poe, however) he went off to the 
wild West, apparently worked for a Cincin- 
nati paper (the Enquirer?) on the way, and 
at some time came in contact with the 
Mormon leader Brigham Young, who gave 
him his photograph, still owned by the family, 
He did not settle in Utah, but went on to New 
Mexico, where he edited a Spanish-American 
paper at Santa Fé. He “‘ was really typical 
of an educated man in the roughest of sur- 
roundings,’’ and occasionally sold stories to 
the New York papers about frontier life, while 
himself close to the buffalo and Indians, once 
getting an arrow in his hip from the noble 
redmen, of whom he had the worst opinion 
possible. He became exceedingly popular in 
his later years, and was called the ‘‘ King of 
the whole County.’’ Being of superior ex- 
perience and education he taught school to 
ranch children and cowboys, and acted in 
various frontier emergencies, surveying land 
claims and marrying couples. He boasted 
that on one occasion a woman who performed 
a marriage ceremony came to him six months 
later asking a divorce, as her husband was 4 
horse-thief. ‘‘ Uncle Ash,’’ on learning there 
were no children to consider, tore up and 
burned the marriage certificate which he had 
previously given her ; a rough and ready solu- 
tion of a problem that would not have exis 
had the husband been accessible, since the lady 
would probably have become a “ widow by 
death.”’ 


Upson was a friend of Pat Garrett, the 
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sheriff who shot the great outlaw, Billy the 
Kid, and ‘‘ one hot summer, in Garrett’s 
spring house ’’ at Uvalde he wrote the book 
called ‘ Billy the Kid ’—which was published 
over Pat’s name, as that «worthy was not 
literary, though famous, Uncle Ash lived 
principally at Seven Rivers (now deserted), 
Pecos, and Roswell, where he was for a time 
postmaster, and helped plant the trees now a 
pride of the town. He was always in touch 
with his family in the east, and died at Pat 
Garrett’s ranch. ‘‘I tell the tale as it was 
told to me.’’ 

T. O. Massorr. 


ON THREE PASSAGES OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


[s three plays Shakespeare has dwelt at 
some length on success and the way in which 
it reveals the springs of ultimate failure. Of 
the three speeches which deal with this sub- 
ject, two are unfortunately textually imper- 
fect, but if they are collocated, something can 
be done towards curing this imperfection, and 
at the same time we may bring to light one 
or two aspects of Elizabethan diction which 
seem to have escaped Shakespeare’s editors. 


1.1 Henry IV, III. i. Worcester 
admonishes Hotspur for his ‘‘ wilful blame ”’ : 


You must needes learne, Lord to amend this 
fault 
Though sometime it shew Greatnesse, Courage, 


ood, 

And that’s the dearest grace it renders you; 
Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh Rage, 
Defect of manners, want of Government, 

Pride, Haughtinesse, opinion and Disdaine. 


a Nobleman 
and leaves behinde a 


The least of which, hauntin 

Loseth men’s hearts, 
stayne 

Upon the beautie of all parts besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation. 


This, of course, is quite clear. Unfor- 
tunately Shakespeare’s next treatment of the 
subject is only superficially so. 

2. Hamlet, I. iv.: 


So oft it chances in particular men, 
hat for some vicious mole of nature in them 


Or by some habit, that too much ore leauens 
The forme of plausive manners, that these men 


Shall in the generall censure take corruption 
From that particular fault: the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his owne scandle. 

(Q2, sig. D.) 


This, of course, ends in hopeless textual 





corruption, but it is not clear that editors are 
right in taking it for granted that Hamlet 
speaks of some injury to reputation brought 
about by public opinion. The snare is 
within ; and one has to remember that ‘‘ scan- 
dal’’ had the original meaning of a “ pit- 
fall’’ or “ stumbling-block ’”’ in the seven- 
teenth century. Hamlet’s meaning can best 
be illustrated by a short passage from 
Donne’s ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Sermons’ (No. 17). 
The italics are mine: 


Can an Apothecary make a Sovereign triacle 
of Vipers, and other poisons, and cannot God 
admit offences, and scandals into his physick? 
Scandals and offences, tentations, and tribula- 
tions are our leaven that ferment us, and our 
lees that preserve us. 

Here “‘ scandal’’ is unquestionably used 
in the sense of a ‘‘ stumbling-block,’’ and it 
is surely used in the same sense by Hamlet. 


3. Coriolanus, IV. vii. 31-57. In this 
speech Aufidius analyses the character of 
Coriolanus. There is considerable ambiguity 
in it, sibly revision. The lines deserve 
detailed discussion. 

Auf. . . . . I thinke hee’l be to Rome 

As is the Aspray to the Fish, who takes it 
By Soueraignty of Nature - 

. . + . . but he ha’s a Merit 

To choake it in the utt’rance. So our Vertue 
Lie in th’ interpretation of the time, 

And power unto itself most commendable, 
Hath not a Tombe so evident as a Chaire 
T’extoll what it hath done. 

One fire driues out one fire; one Naile, 

Naile; 

Rights by rights fouler, strengths by strengths 
do faile. 

The difficulty here is the abruptly intro- 
duced ‘‘ but he has a Merit.’’ This becomes 
clearer if we regard ll. 35-48 (omitted above) 
as an over-long parenthesis, perhaps a mar- 
ginal afterthought. For the form of words, 
cf. Orlando’s reference (‘ As You Like It,’ 
II. iii.) to those who sweat ‘‘ for promotion’ : 
And hauing that do choake their service up, 
Even with the hauing. 

Uttrance. Suggested by ‘‘ choke,’ but 
nearer to “manner’’ than to the spoken 
word. ‘‘ Action, nor utterance nor the 
power of speech’’ (‘ Julius Caesar,’ ITI. ii. 


one 


Vertue. Usually printed ‘‘ virtues,’’ but 
at ITI. i. 73, we have ‘‘ Who lack not Vertue, 
no, nor Power.”’ 

Power unto itself most commendable. 
‘* Power in itself.”’ So ‘‘ His power unto 
Octavia ’’ (‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ II. ii. 
150). 1 do not read any accusation of self- 
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commendation ; it is simply that Coriolanus 
has defects which, as Worcester said of Hot- 
spur (a not dissimilar character) tended to 
beguile him of ‘ commendation.’’ For 
power extolled see the sixteenth-century 
examples in ‘O.E.D.,’ art. ‘ extol.’ vb. 2a. 

Fouler. For ‘‘foulter,” seventeenth- 
century spelling of ‘‘falter.”’ The general 
sense of the speech is clear if we rid our 
minds of the idea that Coriolanus is accused 
of boastfulness. ‘‘ He will return, but stul- 
tify his merits by ‘ defect of judgment.’ For 
we are all subject to public opinion, and the 
inability of Coriolanus to move from the 
‘casque’ to the chair of office will deliver 
him into the hands of his enemy.’’ 

It is noticeable that Aufidius foreshadows 
a solution which does not come about, since 
Coriolanus returns to Rome by “ sovereignty 
of nature ’’ in quite another sense. But the 
ideas to which the Volscian leader gives 
expression were much in Shakespeare’s mind, 
though strangely enough he has twice left us 
wondering as to his precise meaning. This 
difficulty is, however, partly due to the shift- 
ing connotation of certain common words, e.g. 
‘‘ scandal,’ ‘‘ power’? (which may be 
‘* extolled’? and ‘‘ commended ’’ not neces- 
sarily by the possessor of authority), 
** utterance ’’ (V. Schmidt’s Lexikon, s.v. 
‘utter ’’). The usual modern meanings have 
in these, and many other cases, been too 
readily assumed by Shakespeare’s readers, 
with the result that obscurities are created, 
over and above those which are obvious. 


H. W. CRUNDELL. 


ANIWERPEN EDITIONS OF ROCHES- 

TER.—It has been suggested to me that 
the Bridgewater Rochester (see ante p. 137) is 
now in the Henry E, Huntington Library at 


San Marino, California. When the 3rd Duke 
of Bridgewater died, his collections passed to 
the Earl of Ellesmere, and in 1917 the whole 
library, with all the MSS. and family 
papers, was sold to the late Mr. Henry E. 
Huntington. 

I understand that during the past, up to 
March, 1924, two copies of Rochester’s Poems 
(1680) were sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s. The 
one was purchased by Dr. Rosenbach for £85, 
and the other by Mr. Sawyer for £70. 

I can now give a short description of the 
Pepysian Rochester. 

The book called Rochester’s Life is in 
reality two books, one of his poems, bound 
together. They are (1) Poems on several 





Occasions by the Right Honourable the Earl 
of R———,, printed at Antwerp, 1680; and 
(2) Some Passages of the Life and Death of 
the Right Honourable John Earl of 
Rochester, who died the 26th of July, 1680, 
Written by his own Direction on his Death- 
Bed, By Gilbert Burnet, D.D. London, 1680, 
Printed for Richard Chiswel. 

The first book has 151 pages ; the second, 182, 

Between the two books are various poems 
of a pornographical nature. 


D, A. Date. 


OTEAM-RAISER.—At a recent Stratford- 

on-Avon Coroner’s inquest upon the 
sudden death of a railwayman, the deceased’s 
occupation was given as ‘‘ steam-raiser,” 
This does not occur in that useful little book, 
‘One Thousand Ways to Earn a Living.’ 
Nor does it figure in the ‘ N.E.D.’ as a voca- 
tion. The ‘ Supplement,’ 1933, quotes it as 
meaning ‘‘ a steam-engine.’’ Upon inquiry, I 
find the word covers the duty of lighting fires 
and getting up steam in railway engines, 
ready for , nA to run their engines out of 
the home sheds, 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


RCHBISHOP HOWLEY’S WIFE. — 
Students of the history of clerical matri- 
mony who remember the curious story about 
‘* Mrs. Howley’s lodgings’’ given in Ollard 
and Crosse (‘ Dictionary of English Church 
History,’ s.v. ‘ Howley’) may be glad of the 
reference to Dendy Marshall’s ‘ History of the 
Southern Railway,’ 1936, p. 46, from which 
it appears that Mrs. Howley was _ publicly 
styled in 1839, ‘ The Archbishop of (anter- 

bury’s lady.’’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ORLD-WARS. — Ever since Europeans 

began to colonize in Asia, Africa and 
America, all their wars were world-wars. The 
American Revolution was a cardinal case. 
When France, Spain, Holland and Mysore 
were in the war, Vice-Admiral De Suffren 
had sea-fights in the waters of every continent. 
His bronze medal of 1784, recording these 
exploits, may still be had for a few shillings 
from the Paris Mint. 

A. J. Epmunps. 

Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


HANGING LONDON. — Seamore Place. 

No. 1 has been demolished so that Curzon 

Street may be extended into Park Lane; flats 
will be built on the site of No. 2. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





E LEGEND OF RODERICK IN 

ENGLAND.—I am working on Southey, 
Landor, and Scott, and their use of the 
Spanish Roderick legend. I would appre- 
ciate any information from your readers con- 
cerning letters of these men from 1808-1815 ; 
manuscripts of Landor’s ‘ Julian,’ Southey’s 
‘Roderick,’ or Scott’s ‘ Vision’; English 
interest in Spain from 1800-1815; reference 
to or use of the legend in England before 
the nineteenth century; or any other items 
pertinent to the subject. 

Cuartes M,. Hupson, JR. 

2724 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


IR WILLIAM WEBBE.—Inside Molcombe 
Church, Dorset, there is a tablet in 
memory of Lady Elizabeth Webbe, wife of Sir 
William Webbe, who died Jan. 7, 1627. 
Was this the same Sir William Webbe who 
was born at Reading, was a member of the 
Salters’ Company, became Lord Mayor of 
London in 1594, and was uncle to Arch- 
bishop Laud? Information on this point 
will be much appreciated. 
W. Locke Raprorp. 


EORG RODOLF WECKHERLIN.—I am 
engaged on a biography of the German 
poet Georg Rodolf Weckherlin (1584-1653) 
and am searching for new data about his 


life. He was in England from 1624 until his | 
death in 1653, in Government service, finish- | 


ing as Milton’s predecessor as Latin Secre- 


tary. He was evidently also in England for | 


three years before this, apparently between 


1607 and 1615, but the precise dates and his | 
occupation there are unknown. He probably | 
spent a large proportion of those first three | 
years at Dover, since he married Elizabeth 
Raworth, daughter of Francis Raworth of | 


that town, 13 Sept., 1616. At some time he 
evidently made a journey to Ireland, about 
which nothing has so far been discovered. 
May I ask for the use of your columns to 
ask those of your readers who have any infor- 
mation about him or know of any papers 
relating to him (apart from those in the 
Record Office and those in the possession of 
the Marquess of Downshire) to communicate 
direct with me? I should be particularly 
glad to hear of papers relating to him or 
poems by him which may have been _be- 
queathed to his son, Rodolfe or Ralphe 
Weekerlin (1617-1667). This Rodolfe or 
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Ralphe married Anne, daughter of William 
Weston Hugessen in Provenders. After his 
death she married Gideon Delaune of Shar- 
sted, whom she survived, dying on 13 Nov., 
1719. It seems possible that some of G. R. 
Weckherlin’s papers may still be in the pos- 
session of the issue of Gideon Delaune. 
Ralphe Weckherlin (or Weckerlin) appears 
to have died without issue. I should be 
exceedingly grateful for any data your readers 
may be able to give me. 
LEONARD Forster, 
Lektor at the University of Basel. 
Englishches Seminar der Universitat, Basel, 
Switzerland. 
NATIONAL ANTHEM PARODIED IN 
+* ADVERTISEMENT.—I have before me 
an advertisement, probably of 1840, for at the 
top the heads of the youthful Victoria and 
Albert face each other. They have ‘ sup- 
porters,’’ but whether cupids or angels I can- 
not say, as scissors have spared only extended 
arms and ends of wings. Below the royal 
pair is what is described as ‘‘ The National 
Anthem (Imitated),’’ reading as follows: 
O aid our spacious Mart! 
Support our noble Mart! 
Do aid our Mart! 
Make it victorious, 
Widely notorious, 
Mighty and glorious—— 
Long live the Mart! 
When trading foes arise, 
Scatter its enemies, 
And make them fall; 
Frustrate their trading tricks, 
To you our Warehouse sticks, 
On you our hopes we fix, 
On you we call. 
We've choicest Dress in store, 
With styles unknown before, 
Cheap, strong, and smart; 
Our Dress, which daily draws, 
Is form’d on Fashion’s laws, 
And ever gives you cause 
To aid our Mart. 
The Mart was that of ‘‘ E, Moses & Son, 
83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgate, & 154, 155, 156, 
& 157, Minories, City, London, all communi- 
cating, and forming one vast establishment.” 
The firm used rhyme greatly in advertising. 
One would be willing to believe that this 
use of the National Anthem for purposes of 
publicity is unique in the annals of British 
trade. Is it? 
FREDPERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford 
RANCES MONSON : XVII-CENT. 
MS. EPITAPH.—As a _ possible aid in 
identifying the handwriting of an anonymous 
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| 
seventeenth-century play with which it was 
bound in Garrick’s possession, I would wel- 
come any information concerning the where- 
abouts of a manuscript epitaph ‘‘ on the vir- 
tuous Lady Frances Monson, died an. ’58.” 
This epitaph, with verse and prose of a devo- 
tional nature, was sold in the Puttick and 
Simpson auction of 1900, bound with a play 
entitled ‘The Fairy Knight.’ I believe the 
firm of Pearson purchased the volume and 
separated the contents. The play was sold in 


America, and | am especially concerned in 
epitaph to compare with this 


tracing the 


play. 
F. T. Bowers. 
14, Nassau Street, Princetown, N.J., U.S.A. 


LK-LORE: GLASS AND A DROWN- 
ING SAILOR.—There is a superstition 
that, unless one stops a glass tinkling when 
it has been knocked by someone at the table, 
a sailor is drowning. What is the origin of 
this superstition ? 
J. Extor. 


EDDING REGISTERS OF ST. MAR- 

GARET’S, WESTMINSTER. — In a 
‘Catalogue of Westminster Records,’ by 
John Edward Smith, F.S.A. (1900), some- 
time Vestry Clerk to the united parishes of 
St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, there is a foot- 
note on p. 16 stating that: ‘‘ The Marriage 
registers of St. Margaret’s from 1538-1837 
have been copied and are being published by 
Mr. Henry Farrar of 9 Agar Street, W.C.”’ 
H. Farrar issued a circular, without date, 
from which I extract the following: 


Marriage Registers of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 1538-1837, edited by Henry Farrar, 4 
vols. super royal, 8vo. cloth. Each 21/- nett. 
It is proposed to issue a limited edition of the 
above Marriage Registers,, giving each entry as 
it stands... A complete index of all names 
and places noted will be added to each volume. 
The edition is limited to 250 copies, all of which 
will be signed, and supplied to subscribers for 
sets only. The printing will commence as soon 
as a certain number of names have been re- 
ceived. Volumes will be issued at intervals of a 
year. 1. 1538-1680. 2. 1681-1780. 3 & 4. 1781- 
1837. (Address to):Mr. H. Farrar, 36 Essex 
Street, W.C. 


This work was not published. What 
became of the MSS.? Henry Farrar was no 
relation to Archdeacon F, W. Farrar, Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, 1876-1895, whose brother, 
Henry Jeffreys Farrar, died many years 
before H. Farrar, the subject of this note, 
compiled his MSS. Was the last-named 
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identical with Robert Henry Farrar, the 
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author of an ‘ Index to Biographical ang 
Obituary Notices in the Gentleman’s Maga. 
zine, 1731-1780,’ which forms Vol. xv. of the 
British Record Society’s publications; ang 
also part author of ‘ Irish Marriages,’ pub. 
lished by Phillimore and Co., in 1897? The 
missing MSS. of H. Farrar would be o 
interest as the wedding registers of St. Mar. 
garet’s have been printed only to 1675 in the 
Harleian Society’s volume No. 64, edited by 
Mr. L. E. Tanner. 
G. W. Wricur. 


HE BUCHARIST AND THE LAITY, —] 
wonder if any of your erudite reader 
would kindly tell me when first the chalice 
(in the Eucharist) in the Western (ie, 
Roman) Church was forbidden to the laity? 


ARNOLp Havttary. 


‘ORRESPONDENCE OF ABRAHAM 
SHARP (1653-1742). — Can any reader 
say where may be found, now, the collection 
of correspondence of Abraham Sharp which 
was exhibited by the Rev. Robert Harley, 
F.R.S., at the annual conversazione of the 
Royal Society in June, 1887? See William 
Cudworth’s ‘Life and Correspondence of 
Abraham Sharp,’ p. 35; London, 1889. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


IRTH-DATE OF SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 
—There seems a little doubt about this, 
and information would be appreciated. 

1. The parish register of St. James’s, Pic. 
cadilly, shows that he was born on 2 Feb. 
and baptized on 26 Feb., 1742, although the 
anonymous author of ‘ Sir Joseph Banks and 
the Royal Society’ (1844, 60-61) states that 
the register says ‘‘ b. on 4 Jan. and baptised 
26 Feb. 1743.” 

2. The Gentleman’s Magazine, xiii, (174) 
106, says, ‘‘ 15 Feb. Wife of Wm. Banks of 
a son.” 

3. Banks himself, in a letter to BE. Hasted 
(1782) says, ‘‘I was born in the year 17 
Feb. %3.’’ 

4. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biogr.,’ ‘‘ born 13 Feb 
1743/4.” 

5. ‘ Sir Joseph Banks’ (J. H. Maiden), 
1909, p. xvii., ‘‘ born 13th Feb. 1743 (2 Feb 
O.8.).” 

J. ARDAGH. 


LENKIN SURNAME.—What is the 
origin of the surname Blenkin? It forms 

the initial component of the Northumberland 
place-name Blenkinsop, found also as a wel: 
known surname. Blenkin is a quite comma 
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surname in Northumberland, Cumberland | 
and Durham, and has been described by one 
place-name authority as a theoretical per- 
sonal name and by another as of obscure 
origin as a surname. 

H. ASKEw. 


ARIE ANTOINETTE: ‘“ MADAME 
L’ETIQUETTE.’’—I have seen it stated 
that this was a nickname given to Marie 
Antoinette by Mme de Noailles. I should be 
glad to know the authority for this, and also 
the supposed occasion for it. : 
Cis ki 


“MONCEALED LANDS.’”’ — In the year 

1583, Queen Elizabeth granted Letters 
Patent to Sir James Crofte, Knt., Comp- 
troller of the Household, to search for con- 
cealed Jands, during a period of four years. 
What is the meaning of the expression 
“concealed lands ”’? 

J. T. 


MANUEL D’ARANDA.—I should be glad 

of particulars of a man of this name who 

is said to have been a slave in Algiers in the 

seventeenth century and to have written either 

a history of Algiers or an account of slavery 

there—or perhaps the book combined both. 
What was his nationality ? 

O. N. H. 


EK ATTENDANTS OF MARY, HENRY 

VIII’s SISTER.—The day after Mary, 
younger sister of Henry VIII, sold to 
Louis XII, had been married to that aged 
monarch at Abbeville, 9 Oct., 1514, nearly all 
her English attendants, Hall’s ‘ Chronicle ’ 
tells us, 


were discharged whiche was a great sorowe for 
them, for some had served her longe [she was 
but eighteen] in hope of prefermente, and some 
that had honest romes lefte them to serve her, 
& now they were with out service, which caused 
them to take thought in so much some dyed by 
the way returning, and some fell mad, but ther 
was no remedy, 

Since it is impossible to imagine English 
people of the present day so mortified by such 
amischance when only 40 miles from London 
as the crow flies, are we to understand (a) that 
the English of the day were emotionally 
unstable and lacking in enterprise, or (b) that 
economic conditions in England were so 
appalling that existence involved a struggle 
desperate in the extreme? 


FRrEDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 





13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


NGLISH DESCENT OF DANISH, 
KINGS OF ENGLAND. — Betham, in 
his ‘ Genealogical Tables of Sovereigns of the 
World,’ says that Thyra, the wife of Gorm, 
King of Denmark, was a daughter of Edward 
the Elder, King of England. What is his 
authority for that statement? Thyra is gen- 
erally given to be a daughter of Harold 
Klak, King of Jutland. J. Foster, in his 
peerage, 1881, copies Betham in this respect. 
Another, and perhaps more correct, con- 
nection between the two families is this, but 
I cannot find any proof for it. 
Ethelwulf 


tema 
Alfred the Great 
| 
Edward the Elder 


| 
mene I 
Elgiva 
m. Canute 
Edmund I 
Gorm, King of 
Denmar ee 


| | 
Harold, Edgar 


King of Denmark | 


Thyra Sweyn | 
m. Styrbjorn 


— Canute I — Emma — Ethelred IT 


Harold I Canute IT 


(Hardicanute) 


Edward 
the Confessor 
Torgils 


Gytha 
m. Godwin 
| 
Harold II 
P. W. Montacuse-SmirTu. 


‘(AMBRIDGE POETS’: AUTHOR WANTED. 

—Can anyone say (after the lapse of almost 
thirty years) who as “ Oxonian ” wrote the full 
and well-illustrated article on ‘Some Cam- 
bridge Poets and Poetry’ in the Bookman vol. 


xxxiv. pp. 9-15. T. Cann Huaues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote a French 

ballad (“Il était trois petits enfants ”’) 
about St. Nicolas and the three children? The 
two last stanzas (St. Nicholas is sitting on the 
border of the salting-pan in which the chil- 
dren’s bodies lie) run thus: 


Petits enfans qui dormez ta, 
Je suis le grand St. Nicolas; 

Et le saint étendit trois doights 
Les p’tits se relév’nt tous les trois. 

Le premier dit; J’ai bien dormi, 
Et moi, dit le second, aussi; 

Et le troisiéme répondit, 
Jecroyais étre en paradis. 


M. U. H. R. 
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Replies. 


“LE THEATRE DE LA FOIRE 


L’OPERA-COMIQUE.’ 
(clxxii. 284). 


HE fair of St. Laurent dated back to the 
twelfth century, and was therefore about 

four hundred years older than its aristocratic 
rival, the fair of St. Germain. From 1663 
onwards it was held near the church of St. 
Laurent, between the faubourgs St. Denis and 
St. Martin. The fair was actually a little 
town with four gates; it had well-paved roads 
lined with acacias and later on with chestnut- 
trees, and was notable among the fairs of 
Paris for the beauty of its verdure and its 
gardens. Being almost suburban, it had at 
first a special attraction for peasants and 
people of low degree; only things that were 
wanted in the kitchen and the pantry were 
on sale; but after a time jewellers, workers in 
ivory and cabinet-makers opened shops. It 
was the talk of all Paris when, in 1672, the 
Duchess of Cleveland (Barbara Villiers), who 
had migrated to Paris, sold there the collec- 
tion of Chinese porcelain which she had made 
in England. The fair began to decline about 
1762 and ceased to exist before the Revolution. 

In the first of the four volumes of the 
‘ Théatre de Monsieur Legrand, comédien du 
Roi,’ there is a play entitled ‘ La Foire S. 
Laurent,’ which was performed for the first 
time in 1709. The scenery represented the 
fair; several grotesque individuals played the 
violin outside, while clowns invited the 
passers-by to enter. As soon as there was a 
sufficient audience La Verdure announced his 
intention of carrying off Lucile, and when all 
was over Indians danced and sang and soli- 
cited the applause of the pit. Nine years later 
the Opéra-comique got a footing and, in spite 
of the opposition of the Comédie Francaise, 
played with success. In 1721 an Italian com- 
pany, in despair of its failure everywhere, 
usurped its place and tried to attract the 
public by its lavish expenditure. But after 
three summers it withdrew and the Opéra- 
comique came into its own again. 

Arthur Heulhard in 1878 published a book 
on the fair, in which there is much informa- 
tion about the directors of the theatre, the 
actors and actresses, their struggles and 
rivalries. See, too, Desboulmiers, who wrote 
a history of the Opéra-comique ; Monnet, who 
was for some time a manager; the Memoirs of 








eee 


the brothers Parfaict, which deal with th 
Italian troupe, and d’Orneval, who wr 
sixty pieces, many of which were played y 
the two fairs, and, as he still continuec poor 
abandoned play-writing so that he might 
devote himself entirely to a search for the 
philosophers’ stone, 


T. Percy ARMstTRon@, 


fient AT A SCHOOL (clxxii. 284), - 
Probably the fight referred to was that 
between Francis Ashley, fifth son of Lor 
Shaftesbury, and Charles Alexander Wood, 
son of Col. Thomas Wood, M.P. for Middle. 
sex, which took place at Eton in 1825, and 
from which the death of Ashley resulted, 
Accounts of the fight differing in some de. 
tails may be found in ‘ Reminiscences of 
Eton,’ by the Rey. C. Allix Wilkinson, 1888, 
Sir Francis _Doyle’s —‘ Reminiscences, 
‘ Records of an Eton School Boy,’ by Charles 


Milnes Gaskell, and in the magazine 
Etoniana, i, 553; ii. 206, 225. There isa 
short account in my ‘Annals of Eton 


College.’ 


Wasey Srerry, 
The British Consulate, Alexandria. 
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[NTERVAL BETWEEN ACCESSION 

AND CORONATION (clxxii. 297).—The 
time for the hallowing of our sovereign 
princes, by now very much a pageant, though 
a pageant of incalculable value, is a matter 
of general convenience rather than of pre 
cedent: least of all of precedent due to 
Hanoverian squeamishness. 

Let me quote four of the seventeen verses 
of ‘The Marquis of Londonderry and the 
Coronation,’ written, I cannot say by whom, 
on the occasion of that of Queen Victoria. 
Lord Londonderry is here speaking, at ‘the 
Freemasons’ Tavern . . . thromged to excess,” 
on the question ‘‘ Why hasten the day when 
our Queen’s to be crown’d?’’ and the widest 
possible extension of the pageant, since “ the 
Flowers of the World, of the loftiest station, 
are coming . and the thing to confine to 
the walls of the Abbey . . . is confoundedly 
shabby ’’: 

The first thing, my friends, which indignant I 
view, 


Is of the Queen’s crowning the hastening 
undue ;— 

The next point which must by us all be bewail’d 

Is how the Grand Pageant by Whigs is 
eurtail’d. 


[f Ministers now will not act as we wish’d, 

The trade of the town will be diddled and 
dish’d; 

And for doing away with the usual Banquet 
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Those Ministers ought to be toss’d in a 


blanket. 
To allege any precedent surely is silly 
As to what was arranged at the crowning of 
Billy— , 
The fatigue of a Pageant (I’m sure of the thing) 
Was vastly too much for the Old Sailor King. 


But now, thanks to Heaven! of a Queen we may 
rag, “ , 
Who can trot fifteen miles every day on her 


nag, : ; 

Who at Play-house or Drawing-room still shows 
her face, e's 
With the strong constitution of Brunswick’s 

old race. ; 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


“QEIZE QUARTIERS ”’ (clxxii, 283). — 
Has this expression the special meaning 
indicated by Phillimore, or does it merely 
refer to the case where a man, entitled him- 
self to bear arms, has the right, by the mar- 
riage of himself or by those of his ancestors 
with female heiresses, to quarter on his own 
shield sixteen coats derived from such alli- 
ances? There are many instances of this, and 
of far greater numbers of quarterings. The 
roll of the sixteen quarterings of Robert, Earl 
of Essex, was exhibited (No. 562) at the Bir- 
mingham Heraldic Exhibition, 1936. No. 
687 was a shield of 163 quarterings of the 
Spencer family, certified by Garter, 1803. 
I agree that, to find a case where every one 
of a man’s sixteen ancestors in the fourth 
generation back (i.e., his great-great-grand- 
parents, eight of whom must have been 
females and heiresses), was armigerous, must 
be rare, but I should expect instances to have 
occurred, 
R. B. 


DA HASTINGS AND SIR RALPH 

BRERETON (clxxii. 298).—Is there any 

evidence beyond statement that Ada married 
Brereton? I know of none, 


Ss. 


R. S. B. 


({UIDE-BOOKS (clxxii, 209, 249, 301). — 

The remarkable guide-book, ‘Les Delices 
de la Grande Bretagne and de L’Irelande,’ was 
re-published in eight volumes by James 
Beeverell, A.M., ‘‘ A Leide chez Pierre van 
der AA, 1727,” the enlarged French edition. 
It contained a number of good copper-plate 
maps, also plans, e.g., of Oxford and of 
Cambridge, and of mansions and estates; this 
was the ‘‘spread-out’? edition. A number 
of illustrations were reduced from Loggan’s 
large plates. It has two hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations, apart from frontispieces, 





and maps. ‘Travellers in England used this 
book: such as Zacharias Conrad von Uffen- 
bach in 1710: it can be traced by comparison 
that he and his interpreter used it regularly. 
W. H. Quarrett. 


“THE OLD BRITISH MILE” (elxxii. 

284, 322).—The old British mile was 
11 furlongs, as contrasted with the Post Office 
mile of James I. The Post Office mile is 
1,760 yards, i.e., 8 furlongs. The old British 


mile was 2,420 yards. Travellers in the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth centuries, e.g., 
Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach in 1710, 


used the old mile. 


W. H. Quarrett. 


PovEcots IN CHURCHYARDS (elxxii. 

191, 265, 302).—Some years ago I visited 
the parish of Collingbourne Ducis, Wilts. 
The Rector, showing me over the church, told 
me that there had been a dovecot inside the 
tower, where the nesting holes still remained. 
Returning home I came across a record in the 
‘‘ Inquisition of the Nones’’ (c, 1350) show- 
ing that this same columbarium was of the 
yearly value of 10s. 

W. Locke Raprorp. 


YORKS IN BOTTLES (clxxii. 14, 50, 86; 

' sv. ‘ Ashburton Pop: Corks’).—I ven- 
tured at the first reference to state that cork- 
ing bottles did not exist much before the time 
of Charles II. One of your correspondents 
quoted Shakespeare on the point. In the re- 
cently published ‘ Life in a Noble Household,’ 
by Gladys Scott Thompson (Jonathan Cape) 
the subject is dealt with pretty fully. At 
p. 184, under the heading of ‘ The Wine 
Cellar,’’ July, 1653, a puncheon of claret is 
accompanied with twelve dozen stone bottles 
and a gross of corks costing four shillings. 
The account continues: 

The use of the cork to stopper a bottle in 
place of the piece of oiled hemp formerly em- 
ployed had been known in England for some 
time, perhaps as far back as the end of the 
previous century and was now beginning to be 
fairly common. The corks however were conical 
corks only placed loosely in the bottles which 
continued for the time being to be made in the 
bulbous standing up shape common in early 
days. The wine drawn into them from the 
barrel was therefore, still perforce drunk as 
new wine. The excellenece of matured wine 
was not and could not be recognised until the 
arrival of the cylindrical bottle that could be 
laid on its side, with a cork driven in flush 
with the top of its neck. 

This is exactly what my research found 
when working on the end of James I. It 
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would be interesting to know when the | RANGHAM AND ST. CUTHBERT 


ordinary glass wine-bottle became common. 
After the end of the seventeenth century, ] 
should think. 

F, Wittram Cock. 

IMB (clxxii, 298). — Nimb, more usually 

‘* Neem,” another name for the Margosa, 
an East Indian tree (Azadirachta indica) 
yielding a bitter oil. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

The ‘‘ nimb’’ was used by Terence Mul- 
vaney to make ‘‘a thundering big poultice 
av neem leaves (the same that we stick on a 
pony’s gall) on his head.’’ See ‘ My Lord the 
Elephant.’ 

The Indian sais (or groom) still uses the 
neem leaf as a poultice for galls. The neem 
tree is common in most Indian districts. I 
am no botanist, but R. E. will find it de- 
scribed in any work on Indian shrubs and 
trees. 

B. C. Trappres-Lomax. 


ONEY VALUE IN THE XVIII 
CENTURY (clxxii. 297). — Coulton, in 
his ‘Meaning of Mediaeval Moneys,’ 1934, 
states that, in order to arrive at the present- 
day value of money of 1300-1350, the sum 
should be multiplied by forty. Taking this 
as a standard and assuming that the rate of 
alteration of the value of money has been 
steady and constant right from the Middle 
Ages, the multipliers would roughly be, for 
1150-1225, 50; for 1225-1300, 45; for 
1300-1375, 40; for 1375-1450, 35; for 1450- 
1525, 30; for 1525-1600, 25 ; for 1600-1675, 20; 
for 1675-1750, 15; for 1750-1825, 10; and jor 
1825-1900, 5. 


H. C. ANDRE'S, F.S.A. 


(HE HYDE (clxii. 297).—The Hyde is situ- 

ated partly in the parish of Hendon, and 
partly in the parish of Kingsbury, and most 
of the land is owned by the Fellows and 
Warden of All Souls College, Oxford, whence 
its name, the old Anglo-Saxon word hyde, or 
hide, signifying a portion of land, usually 
from 100 to 120 acres, 

At Hyde House Farm, now called Spring- 
field, Oliver Goldsmith wrote the ‘ History of 
Animated Nature,’ and part of ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield’ and ‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ 

The British Museum have a building at 
Colindale, used as a depository for provincial 
newspapers, dating back to 1718, the earliest 
being the Stamford Mercury. The Hyde has 
a railway station called Colindale on the 
Morden Underground Line. 


C. Tynpatt WULcKo. 








(clxxii. 303, s.v. ‘Wrangham of §¢, 
Helena ’).—May I express my thanks to Mr. 
J. W. Fawcett for correcting my error in 
locating Blackburn in the Ravensworth 
district. I assumed it to be connected with 
Blackburn Fell which is in that district, 

It may be interesting to mention that 
Wrangham or Wrangholm appears to be 
associated with St. Cuthbert of Lindisfarne, 
Jean Lang, in ‘ North and South of Tweed’ 
(1913) says St. Cuthbert was born at Wrang- 
holm, a hamlet not far from Smallholm 
Tower, now non-existent. 

The late William Sitwell, in his interesting 
book, ‘ The Border from a Soldier’s Point of 
View’ (1927) mentions Wrangham Moor, 
about 11 miles south of Tweedmouth, where 
St. Cuthbert spent his childhood; and there 
is still in existence a farm known as 
Wrangham. 

The two Wranghams (if Wrangholm is 
intended for Wrangham) are, however, on 
opposite sides of the Tweed, and thus would 
— to have been confused. 

ne would like to know on what authority 
Jean Lang relied when she quite definitely 
stated that the saint’s birthplace was the 
hamlet she gives as Wrangholm. 


H. ASKEw. 


BOLDERO (clxxii. 292 ; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents ’), — Boldero as a 
family name seems to have been current in 
Suffolk in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

It may be of interest to point out that the 
name is still in use in the Yorkshire (Kast 
Riding) family of Barnard of South Cave, 
who are now known as Boldero-Barnard. 
How this came about may be shown thus: 

Elizabeth, only daughter and _ heiress of 
Edward Gale of Cornborough, in the parish 
of Sheriff Hutton, married Daniel Boldero, 
younger son of Henry Boldero of Barton 
Turf, Norfolk. 

Edward Gale Boldero, the son of Elizabeth, 
married Mary Leuynns, second daughter of 
William Leuynns of Eske, the second husband 
of Margaret Barnard, a daughter of Sir 
Edward Barnard of North Dalton; Leuynas 
Boldero, the eldest son of this marriage, 
assumed the surname and arms of Barnard 
pursuant to the will of his great-uncle, Henry 
Barnard, M.D., of Beverley, who died sp. 
June 25, 1769, aged ninety-four. Leuynns 
Boldero-Barnard, who married Anne, 
daughter of William Popplewell of Monk 
Hill, Pontefract, died Mar. 6, 1785. 
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By a tradition in the Boldero family they 
ae descended from the Danish Balder who 
gttled in Suffolk in the ninth century. Their 

igree, in the possession of Mr. Barnard, 
mmences about 1420. 

H, Askew. 


)F STAPLEDON : HANKEFORD (clxxii. 
297). — Bishop Walter de Stapledon, a 
er son of William and Mabilla de 
Stapeldon, was born at Annery in the parish 
of Monkleigh, Devon, on 1 Feb., 1260/1. His 
ddest brother, Sir Richard, was a puisne 
judge of the King’s Bench, and lived at 
Stapledon Manor, near Holsworthy Beacon. A 
entury later this property passed, by mar- 
riage of the heiress of the Stapeldons, to Lord 
Chief Justice Hankeford, who disputes with 
Gascoigne the honour of having committed 
Prince Hal to the Fleet; and was, through 
Montacutes, Butlers, and Boleyns, an ancestor 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
A. R. BayLey. 
RMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(clxxii, 297).—A very fine collection of 
the Arms of Public Schools is contained in 
‘Scholastic Arms ’ published by Beaulah Co., 


Hull. Unfortunately the book does not give 
ay historical notes, etc. 

E. STONE. 
‘TEAD, KINDLY LIGHT’: TRANSLA- 


TIONS WANTED (clxx. 210, 247, 266, 
4, 340).—At clxx. 266, I have indicated my 
own Czech translation of John Henry New- 
man’s hymn. Now I see that the poem has 
hen translated into our language long before 
by the poet Josef V. Sladek (1845-1912), who 
translated also many plays of William 
Shakespeare and songs of Thomas Moore and 
Robert Burns. His translation of ‘ Lead, 
Kindly Light,’ is printed in his Poetical 
Works, Prague, 1907, vol. ii., p. 467. 

Orro F, Banter. 


. STRATFORD AND THE ANGEL 

INN (clxxii. 209).—It was evidently the 
Angel Inn, Oxford, — see ‘ Cartulary of the 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist’ in three 
vols. Oxford Historical Society (vols. 66, 68, 
68). In the first volume the leases of the 
Angel are set out including that granted to 
Dr. Stratford in 1708 for forty years. “>o 
in was apparently originally the property of 
the Hospital and then of Magdalen College, 
but from a plan of it in 1829 reproduced in the 
volume it then appeared to include also sites 
belonging to Oriel and University Colleges. 


P. C. RusHeEn. 





YWINBURNE: ‘THE FORSAKEN GAR- 

DEN’ (clxxii. 298).—This is the third 
piece in ‘ Poems and Ballads, Second Series,’ 
first published in 1878, the year before the 
poet removed from London lodgings to 
Theodore Watts (-Dunton)’s house, the Pines, 
Putney. The volume contains, amongst other 
poems ‘Ave atque vale,’ in memory of 
Charles Baudelaire, ‘ Memorial verses on the 
death of Théophile Gautier,’ and ‘ Transla- 
tions from the French of Villon.’ 


Epwarkp BENSsLY. 


The poem, ‘A Forsaken Garden,’ is the 
third number in ‘ Poems and Ballads: Second 
Series’; or in the collected poems of 1904, 
vol, iii., pp, 22-25, 

A. R. Baytey. 


I have an impression that this poem first 
appeared in the Athenaeum and that it was 
copied the next week into the Gardener’s 
Chronicle, I distinctly remember reading it 
in one of these papers, both of which were 
then partly, if not wholly, the property of Sir 
Charles Dilke. 

W. Roserts. 


DOUARD (clxxii. 228, 267).—On June 28, 
1889, my first French teacher, Made- 
moiselle Aubry, daughter of the General 
Aubry named in Carlyle’s ‘ French Revo- 
lution,’ presented me with a ‘ French 
prize’’ (now before me as I write), and 
while inscribing the fly-leaf, asked me how 
one should spell “‘ Edward”’ in French. I 
replied, as my father had taught me, 
‘* Edouard.’’ She seemed greatly puzzled, 
and promptly wrote down “ Edourd.’’ It 
was perfectly clear that the word was by 
no means familiar to her. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“ AT-CAP ” (clxxii. 98; s.v. ‘A Third 

Thousand Notes on N.E.D.’).—As for the 
“fat motherly flat-caps, etc.,”’ at Billings- 
gate, a visit to the church of St. Magnus the 
Martyr any morning in the year will even 
to-day introduce your correspondent to a 
sight of these amazing and enormously heavy 
machines, which the fish-porters wear vpon 
their heads instead of a pad, to support their 
lofty pile of fish-baskets. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
“VVILLETT-BUILT HOUSES ”’ (elxxii. 
246).—These are what the term implies— 


built by William Willett, Ltd., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. The founder of the firm ori- 
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ginated ‘‘ summer time,”’ but did not live to 
see the idea become law. 
G. B. J. ATHOE. 


OHN CAMPBELL (1662-1752), 2np EARL 
OF BREADALBANE (clxxii. 191, 250). 
—The facts which were so kindly supplied at 
the last reference above, are very interesting, 
and I am much obliged therefor. 

Is any more information obtainable about 
the second Earl’s first daughter, Charlotte, 
who d.v.p. ? 

Did the 3rd Earl, born 1696, have issue by 


either marriage? If so, who were his 

children ? L. K. J. 
WNELEY MSS. (clxxii. 227, 265). — 
If this query relates to the Richard 


Towneley (1628-1707), of Towneley, Lan- 
cashire, I, also, would like to know what fin- 
ally became of his manuscripts. 

Some references to Richard Towneley 
appeared in the Observatory, xlv., p. 280 
et seq., in connection with his correspondence 
with John Flamsteed (clxvii. 367). 


E. F. MacPiKr 
As IS 


(clxxii. 208).—This expression has 
been used for many years in America, 
more than twenty, I am sure. The implica- 
tion is of slight imperfection or chance of it 
in the article offered, and that it cannot be 
retained for that reason. T. O. M. 


ACON ON TIPPING (clxxi. 25).—It is 
reported from Paris that hotel servants 
have started a movement to abolish tips and 
secure higher wages on a fixed scale. The 
result is that the hotels have added 15 per 
cent. to all hotel bills and 12 per cent. to all 
restaurant charges. Even so, they say that 
they cannot afford the higher wages. It is 
seldom, however, that any charge is passed on 
to the public without some addition to it. 
The general rule has been that a tip should 
amount to one-tenth of the bill. The public 
will not be pleased if it has to pay consider- 
ably more. In Switzerland I found two res- 
taurants supplying the same food and drink 
at oddly different prices. This looks as if 
good management could produce a saving to 
the public, but, of course, the cheaper place 
may not survive, Tc. ¢. 


OLITICAL PHRASES AND CATCH- 
WORDS (clxxi. 2).—On April 6, 1780— 

a day, wrote Horace Walpole, that ought for 
ever to be a red-lettered day—Dunning pro- 
posed a motion which the House of Commons 





adopted by 233 votes to 215, and which 
became famous: ‘‘ That the influence of the 
Crown had increased, was increasin and 
ought to be diminished.” Gibbon, in the con. 
tinuation by Lord Sheffield of his Memoirs 
parodied this motion with reference to the 
dropsical swelling on his person. He wrote 
to his friend on November 11, 1793, asking 
him if he had never observed this prominency, 
“But since my departure from Sheffield 
Place, it has increased (most trae 





is increasing, and ought to be diminished,’ 
T.. Ce 


ITS ABOUT JOURNALISTS (clxxi, 134 
176).—Here is an index of articles on ot 
connected with Journalists and Journalism 
in periodicals—November, 1894, to October, 
1895 : 

J. Creelman—‘ Chiefs of the American 
Press ’--in Cosmopolitan, November, 1894, 

T. L. Flood—‘ Journalism in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America’—in Chan. 
tanqua, December, 1894. 

W. H. Bradley—‘ Some Very Curious Cor. 
respondents ’—Gentleman’s Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1895. 

J. F. Morris Fawcett—‘ The Newspapers of 
Newfoundland ’—in Canadian Magazine, 
March, 1895. 

Rev. J. J. Dunn—‘ Journalism of the 
Catholic Church in the United States ’—in 
Chantanqua, March, 1895. 

Mary E. Stickney —‘ Bucolic Journalism of 
the West ’—in Lippincott’s Monthly, April, 
1895. 

W. G. Fitzgerald—‘ The Romance of Our 
News Supply ’—in Strand Magazine, July, 
1895. 

Miss E. March Phillips—‘ The New Jour 
nalism’—in New Review, August, 1895. 

D. Williamson—‘ The Illustrated Londo 
News ’—in Minster, August, 1895. 

Unsigned—‘ The Humours of Newspaper 
Enterprise ’~-in Chambers’ Journal, August, 
1895. 

F. Wicks—‘ The Republic of Letters ’—in 
Twentieth Century, August, 1895. 

A. F. Robbins— The Press: 
Estate in London’—in Cassell’s 
Magazine, September, 1895. 

Unsigned — ‘ French Journalism’ — 2 
National Review, es: 1895. : 

J. Creelman—‘ The London Times’—it 
McClure’s Magazine, September, 1895. 

J. R. Gilmore—‘ The New York Tribune 
the Draft Riots ’—Ibid., October, 1895. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
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A History of the English Coronation. By 
Percy Ernst Schramm. Translated by 
Leopold G. Wickham Legg. (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 12s, 6d. net). 


p* Schramm, Professor of History at the 
University of Géttingen, had for many 
years devoted study to the history of corona- 
tions, when the death of King George V and 
the necessary imminence of a coronation in 
England suggested to him the idea of pub- 
lishing in time for that event the work he 
had done on the subject as it regards England. 
The idea was a fortunate one. The corona- 
tion of King George VI sums up the signifi- 
cance—very partially apprehended for the 
most part—of all the English coronations 
before. Much more than that. By all that 
has happened in Europe during | since the 
Great War, that significance has been incalcu- 
lably enriched and enlarged. The mere con- 
tinuance of the British monarchy wears now 
a different aspect from that of Edward VII’s 
day, and the function of the King as the 
centre of the British Empire has proved 
itself something vital and effective. All this 
is to be expressed in the King’s sacring and 
coronation, and the traditional service, with 
all that belongs to it, is not inadequate to 
its purpose. ‘To see all this through the eyes 
of a foreigner who relates all the elements 
of the coronation not only to one another 
but to similar traditions and developments on 
the Continent, is to obtain a view of the 
whole subject which adds tenfold to its import 
whether we look at it from the ecclesiastical, 
political or aesthetic point of view. We 
therefore welcome Dr, Schramm’s book with 
some special warmth. He traces step by step, 
from Anglo-Saxon times, not only the customs 
and the symbols but likewise the ideas which 
century by century came to be focussed in the 
consecration of the King. Its religious 
aspect, and the question of the character con- 
ferred upon the King, with the early estab- 
lishment of the right of the clergy to perform 
the anointing and the crowning continues 
throughout the Middle Ages to be the most 
important. The earliest English ordines for 
4 coronation reveal plainly West Frankish 
influence, yet the ordo which, through St. 
Dunstan, received so much from foreign 
sources, not only stands first in the con- 
tinuous line of English coronations, but also, 
worked out into something individual and 
superior to its model, served in its turn as 





a model for coronations abroad. With the 
religious rite—largely through the services to 
be rendered to the King and the claims 
which these brought forth on the part of the 
feudal nobility—were early combined secular 
symbols and acts. A remnant of the ancient 
election of the King is still enacted and the 
King still takes his oath to his people—an 
oath in which is now crystallized, as it were, 
the long constitutional development by 
which, for all her borrowing of details from 
abroad, England has steadily preserved her 
individuality. Dr. Schramm abounds in con- 
crete historical fact, in description of the 
various ordines, in discussion of customs 
introduced and dropped, in comparison with 
the customs of other countries, but the value 
of his study lies largely in its being all sub- 
sumed under the conception of the coronation 
as an evidence and a symbol of the continuity 
of English history. He views the ceremony, 
to use his own simile, as part of the always 
necessary clothing of skeletal framework—law 
and constitution—with living muscle and 
sense. Here precisely lies the use of public 
ceremonies which is being resorted to with 
new energy in more than one country. It 
is singular good fortune for England never 
to have forgone this supreme example of it, 
and to possess in the ancient coronation rite 
a ceremony so venerable, so rich in great asso- 
ciations, so magnificent in its traditional 
symbolism and external form and colour that 
it furnishes fitting representation of what 


may be called, for brevity’s sake, the 
soul of the British Empire. 
Introductory Lecture, 1892. By A. E. Hous- 


man. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 


net). 


[N an explanatory note Mr. A. S. F. Gow 
tells us that it was the custom at Univer- 
sity College, London, to begin the academic 
year with a lecture to the Faculties of the 
College. This was usually delivered by a 
Professor, and by one who had recently joined 
the staff, and the lecture now before us was 
delivered by Housman upon his appointment 
to the Latin chair there. We are told that 
in later years he spoke of it disparagingly, 
but most readers will hold his judgment to be 
at fault here. His theme is the true justifi- 
cation for spending so much time as men do 
in the pursuit of knowledge—both of that 
known as the Humanities and of Science. He 
demolishes the idea that science is pursued 
for the sake of utility since but a small por- 
tion of what men of science discover is prac- 
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tically useful, contributes anything to the 
production and distribution of commodities. 
He also shows—by example taken from great 
scholars and above all from Bentley—that pro- 
found literary scholarship does not, as it is 
sometimes assumed that it will, necessarily 
produce graceful and amiable minds and char- 
acters, Knowledge, he argues, is desired and 
should be desired for its own sake, as a source 
of inward satisfaction which, if not as vivid as 
the satisfactions of sense, lasts better through- 
out life and knows not satiety. The essay has 
all the well-known characteristics of Hous- 
man’s prose and thought: the irony, not 
quite untouched by scornfulness, the lucidity, 
the easy yet not loose movement of which he 
had the secret, and, beneath a discreet use 
of rhetoric, much plain good sense. And there 
are utterances by he way which are pleasant 
to note—for one example, the praise of 
Matthew Arnold’s Lectures on Translating 
Homer. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. C. A. STONEHILL, JR., in his Catalogue 
No. 136, describes somewhat more than a 
hundred items from his collection. In price, 
period and subject the range is wide. The 
sets of autograph letters will certainly attract 
attention: the 22 letters of Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence, for example, written between 
July, 1924, and April, 1935, to Wing- 
Commander Marson (£300), or the 90 letters 
of George Gissing to his brother Algernon 
(1878-1901: £185). Under ‘ Shakespeare’ 
there is a Second Folio, bearing three MS. 
poems in a seventeenth-century handwriting 
on the preliminary leaves (£150), and also 
a Fourth Folio (£65). Of a number of 
interesting first editions, perhaps the most 
attractive are Gay’s ‘The Fan ’ (1714: £15); 
Pepys’s ‘Memoirs’ (1825: £80) and the 
Keats—‘ Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St. 
Agnes and other Poems’ (1820: £65). Of 
the older books good examples are Beding- 
field’s translation of ‘ Cardanus Comforte’ 
(1573: £135); a first edition of the Opera of 
Claudianus printed at Vicenza by Jacobus of 
Dusa (1482: £80) and the ‘Divina Com- 
media,’ with lLandino’s Commentary and 
engravings after Botticelli, as printed at 
Florence by Nicolo di Lorenzo in 1481 (£65). 
An item of special importance largely illus- 
trated and discussed in the Catalogue are six 
proof engravings in sepia by Blake for the 


Pi 
———_ 


* Visions of the Daughters of Albion ’"—d 
in 1793. For this the price asked is £700, 


Messrs. PICKERING AND CHATTO’s Cata- - 
logue No, 299 describes nearly 400 books rang. 
ing in date from 1521 to 1934, and includi 
many pleasant rarities. Thus they h 
Richar Brathwaite’ 8 translation ‘‘ a of 
French Coppy”’ of ‘An Epitome of all 
Lives of the Kings of France from Pharamo 
the First to the now most Christian Ki 
Lewis the Thirteenth,’ a first edition 12mo j 
contemporary calf (1639: £9); Philemon 
Holland’s ‘ Pliny’ in the first edition—fo. 

2 vols. in 1, in contemporary calf (1601: £ 
18s.), and Thomas Lupset’s ‘Waye of Dyenge, 
a black letter 12mo (1540: £16 16s. )—besic 
Stowe’s Chaucer folio in the first issue of 
(black letter) which is offered for £50, and 
first edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ 

to a Friend upon Occasion of the death of hig 
intimate Friend,’ offered for £90. So much 
for the older books. From the eighteen 
century list we may mention a first edition 
old marbled paper covers of Johnson’s P 
of a Dictionary (1747: £35) and a comp 
set of Steele’s periodical, the Lover, whi 
ran from 25 Feb, to 27 May, 1714—a se 

of 40 numbers (£14). & 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 286 s ‘The Significance 
Arms’ line 4 of last ‘paragraph should 
ae and owing to their soon occu 
a high. 


At ante p. 296 col. 2, Il. 9 and 7s. v. ‘ 
ing London’ for “ King and ee x 
Ring and Brymer; and ibid. 20 for 
old Broad Street front” read ‘the Old B 


Street front. 


At ante p. 300 col. 1, 1. 17 for “ a 
involved ” read tradition is invoked; and i 
1. 37 for “ improved ” read unproved. e 


At ante p. 306 col. 1, 1. 2, for “Corporal Videt” 
read Corporal Violet. 


At ante p. 308, col. 2 
Zealand ” 


“ 


1, 22 of article for “ New 
read New ‘inland. 7 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ee are inserted free | 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names ana addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication = 


Tue Manacer will be pleased to, fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to amy 
addresses of friends which readers may like to 
send to him. = 
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